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JOBS  FOR  ALL:  NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 


The  President's  budget  and  economic  re¬ 
ports  project  an  unemployment  rate  of 
7.7%  in  1976  and  6.9%  in  1977.  In  human 
terras,  this  means  at  least  six  and  a  half 
million  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
black  and  white,  ready  to  work  but  unable 
to  obtain  employment.  A  major  assault  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  is  long  over¬ 
due. 

The  National  Full  Employment  Act,  H.R. 
50  -  S.  50,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Hawkins  CA 
and  Sen.  Humphrey  MN,  would  provide  the 
needed  federal  commitment  to  full  employ¬ 
ment  by  guaranteeing  every  person  willing 
and  able  to  work  a  decent  job  at  a  fair  rate 
of  pay.  All  federal  agencies  would  conform 
to  full  employment  policies  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Full  Employment  Budget. 
Elected  local  planning  councils  would  set 
priorities  for  community  work  projects  and 
would  cooperate  with  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  U  S.  Full  Employment  Service  in 
placing  job  seekers.  See  the  July  '75 
Newsletter  for  more  details. 

A  new  draft  of  H  R.  50,  prepared  by 
economists  and  staff  aides  close  to 
Hawkins  and  Humphrey,  includes  several 
important  changes  from  the  original  draft. 

•  The  Job  Guarantee  sections  have  been 
streamlined  and  strengthened  with  the  new 
requirement  that  the  Full  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  has  to  have  available  jobs  (within  three 
years)  for  everyone  willing  and  able  to 
work. 

•  Priorities  were  streamlined,  and  addi¬ 
tional  supplementary  job  creating  programs 
were  inserted.  This  helps  to  fill  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  existing  job  programs  and  present 
unmet  needs. 

•  Implementation  of  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  bill  is  closely  tied  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  budget  process. 

•  Language  on  affirmative  action  is 
strengthened. 

WILL  A  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
BE  INFLATIONARY? 

Some  professional  critics  of  H  R.  50, 


I  %  Blacks’  unemployment  rate 


such  as  Alice  Rivlin,  Congressional  Budget 
Office  Director,  believe  that  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  economy,  or  even  an  economy  with 
3%  unemployment  would  result  in  a  higher 
inflation  rate.  In  periods  of  low  unemploy¬ 
ment,  she  maintains,  labor  markets  tighten 
for  white  collar  and  skilled  labor,  and  the 
demand  for  such  workers  drives  up  wages, 
which  in  turn  causes  a  further  rise  in  prices. 

Supporters  of  a  full  employment 
guarantee  point  to  periods  in  the  past  when 
there  were  both  low  inflation  and  low 
unemployment  rates.  As  recently  as  1 966, 
before  the  height  of  U  S.  intervention  in  In¬ 
dochina,  unemployment  and  inflation  rates 
were  only  3.8%  and  2.9%  respectively.  Can 
inflation  and  unemployment  again  be 
simultaneously  lessened? 

Three  general  Federal  programs  which 
could  result  in  job  creation  are  (1)  tax 
reductions  or  other  fiscal  measures  to 
stimulate  business  expansion  or  consumer 
purchasing  power,  (2)  increased  Federal 
government  purchases,  or  (3)  public  ser¬ 
vice  employment. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

According  to  a  report  on  "Temporary 
Measures  to  Stimulate  Employment"  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Sept.  2, 
1975,  "measures  to  stimulate  private  sec¬ 
tor  employment  can  moderate  inflation  if 
they  reduce  production  costs.  Wage  , sub¬ 


sidies  and  investment  tax  credits  reduce 
the  private  cost  of  labor  and  capital."  The 
report  also  notes  that  "tax  incentives  to 
firms  are  particularly  problematic,"  be¬ 
cause  "some  of  the  actions  encouraged  by 
these  firms  would  have  been  undertaken 
even  without  them."  If  incentives  were 
offered  to  the  private  sector  for  such  low- 
profit,  socially  valuable  efforts  as  establish¬ 
ing  day  care  centers  and  building  low  cost 
housing,  efforts  which  are  not  widely  un¬ 
dertaken  at  present,  a  large  number  of  jobs 
might  well  be  obtained  with  little  inflation¬ 
ary  impact. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 

The  report  also  states  that  "increased 
government  purchases  and  across-the- 
board  tax  reductions  .  .  .  will  be  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  upward  pressure  on  prices." 
Since  government  purchases  of  equipment 
tend  to  be  inflationary,  they  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  mass  transportation,  housing, 
health  and  other  human  needs  rather  than 
directed  to  military  purposes  which  aggra¬ 
vate  the  arms  race  and  ignore  social  and 
economic  needs. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

Finally,  there  is  a  great  need  in  the  full 
employment  program  for  "special  employ¬ 
ment  programs  .  .  .  designed  specifically  to 
reach  the  several  categories  of  people  who 
otherwise  remain  unemployed,  often  for 
very  different  reasons."  Again,  according 
to  the  Sept.  2  report,  public  employment 
programs  that  pay  lower  wages  than  in  the 
private  sector  or  are  targeted  at  the 
unskilled  and  disadvantaged  will  have  little 
inflationary  impact.  The  public  employment 
programs  set  up  in  the  revised  H  R.  50  are 
directed  to  do  both. 

FCNL  will  work  intensively  for  full 
employment  legislation  in  the  coming 
months  in  cooperation  with  business, 
labor,  and  anti-military  spending 
groups,  as  well  as  other  religious 
organizations. 
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A  CITIZENS'  BICENTENNIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A  Bicentennial  celebration  includes  a 
backward  and  a  forward  look.  But  between 
past  and  future  lies  the  present.  What  do 
we  believe?  What  are  our  aspirations? 
What  do  we  fear?  How  do  we  view  the 
world  around  us? 

Our  Government's  fears  seem  to  center 
in  the  international  area.  The  world  is 
viewed  as  hostile— "hostile  to  freedom" 
according  to  the  President.  Officials  fear  a 
loss  of  power— with  power  defined  as  mili¬ 
tary  might  and  economic  pre-eminence.  Lit¬ 
tle  confidence  is  placed  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  in  open  negotiations  of  economic 
and  political  differences.  Great  confidence 
is  placed  in  man's  ability  to  develop  rational 
military  programs  which  will  create  "stable 
balances  of  power"  around  the  world,  meet 
"perceived  defense  needs,"  and  promote 
"arms  control."  Vast  resources  are  devoted 
to  arms  research  and  production  and  mili¬ 
tary  training. 

Do  we  the  people  share  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  fears?  Is  Government  policy  pro¬ 
moting  our  priorities?  Do  our  aspirations 
reach  beyond  a  balance  of  terror  to  cooper¬ 
ation  with  all  people  around  the  world?  Or 
do  our  aspirations  end  with  arms  control 
and  command  of  the  sea  lanes  to  countries 
possessing  scarce  raw  materials? 

This  questionnaire  seeks  to  encourage 
a  serious  rethinking  of  Governmental 
policies  and  vocabulary  in  the  "defense" 
area.  You  may  wish  to  raise  some  of 
these  issues  during  the  political  cam¬ 
paign. 


We  can  try  to  test  the  validity  of  U.S. 
policies  by  imagining  ourselves  behind  the 
desks  of  Government  officials  assigned  to 
carrying  them  out; 

•  How  would  you  go  about  trying  to  help 
create  a  "stable  balance  of  power"  in 
Northeast  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  How  would  you  define  power— what 
ingredients  would  you  include?  What  im¬ 
portance  would  you  attach  to  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  countries  in¬ 
volved?  And  the  need  for  change  if  there  is 
a  need? 

INFORMATION  ON 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Write  FCNL  to  get  office  addresses 
of  major  Presidential  candidates. 

Candidates  '76,  a  1 16-page  profile 
of  Presidential  candidates,  campaign 
strategies,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
new  campaign  finance  reform  law,  is 
available  at  $5.25  from  Congressional 
Quarterly,  Inc.,  1414  22nd  St,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 


I.  Secretary  Kissinger  recently  stated, 
"All  foreign  policy  still  begins  with  security. 
Our  alliances  and  the  military  assistance 
programs  which  support  them  have  been 
the  bedrock  of  our  security  and  of  world 
peace  throughout  the  Post-World  War  II 
years."  Which  of  the  following  Govern¬ 
ment  actions  have  contributed  to  your 
sense  of  security  or  to  your  concept  of 
peace: 

□  having  military  alliances  with  43  coun¬ 
tries; 

□  maintaining  460,000  troops  in  foreign 
lands,  including  217,000  in  West  Ger¬ 
many; 

□  stockpiling  nuclear  weapons  in  volatile 
areas  such  as  South  Korea,  Turkey  and 
Greece; 

□  having  a  total  nuclear  stockpile 
equivalent  to  615,000  Hiroshima 
bombs;  with  36  nuclear  bombs  for  each 
Soviet  city  of  100,000  or  more.  (The 
USSR  has  1 1  nuclear  weapons  for  each 
comparably-sized  American  city); 

□  selling  over  $2.5  billion  of  fighter  planes, 
other  military  hardware,  and  training  to 
Iran  in  one  year's  time; 

□  using  unsuspecting  Americans  in  drug 
experiments  and  stockpiling 
hallucinogenic  drugs  in  bomb  form; 

□  helping  finance  UN  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprus. 

M.  In  his  1976  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  pledged  to  work  for 
"a  secure,  just,  and  peaceful  world."  A 
strong  military  posture,  he  added,  "gives 


•  If  Secretary  Kissinger  told  you,  as  he 
has  told  Congress,  that  the  U.S.  "cannot 
expect  to  retain  influence  with  nations 
whose  perceived  defense  needs  we  dis¬ 
regard,"  whose  "perceived  defense  needs" 
would  you  respond  to?  Take  Indonesia,  one 
of  the  more  than  70  countries  receiving 
U.S.  military  shipments.  Indonesia  is  the 
world's  eighth  largest  oil  exporter,  yet, 
75-80  per  cent  of  the  population  subsist 
on  estimated  annual  incomes  of  $50  or 
less.  The  Indonesian  Government  admits  to 
detaining  35,000  Indonesians  without  trial 
since  1 965.  Its  December  invasion  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  Timor  was  unanimously  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

Given  these  conditions  in  Indonesia, 
whose  "perceptions"  would  you  be  con¬ 
cerned  with,  and  whose  "defense  needs"? 

•  After  struggling  with  these  exer¬ 
cises,  what  are  your  conclusions  as  to 
the  worthiness  of  U.S.  policies? 


weight  to  our  values  and  our  views  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiations."  Which  of  the 
following  Government  actions  promote 
your  values: 

□  being  the  world's  top  arms  merchant.  In 
fiscal  1975  the  U.S.  agreed  to  send 
nearly  $1 1  billion  of  weapons  and  train¬ 
ing  to  over  70  countries.  Wheat  and  rice 
shipments  during  the  same  period 
totaled  $6  billion; 

□  providing  arms  and  military  training  to 
forces  of  dictatorial  regimes  such  as 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines; 

□  providing  military  training  in  countries 
with  high  illiteracy  rates,  low  per  capita 
incomes,  high  infant  mortality,  and  other 
extensive  social  needs’ 

□  allocating  over  $9  billion  a  year  to  mili¬ 
tary  research  when  the  American  en¬ 
vironment  is  deteriorating  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  an  estimated  one  out  of  five 
Americans  now  living  will  die  of  cancer; 

□  giving  CIA  training  in  surveillance  techni¬ 
ques,  surreptitious  entry,  lockpicking, 
and  use  of  explosives  to  U.S.  police 
forces. 

III.  The  nation  needs,  says  President  Ford, 
to  increase  its  military  budget  and  "in¬ 
troduce  a  new  balance  between  spending 
on  domestic  programs  and  spending  on 
defense."  Does  this  proposal  accord  with 
your  aspirations?  Which  of  the. following 
steps  would  you  like  the  U.S.  to  take 
over  the  next  five  years: 

□  increase  the  military  budget  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  $102.3  billion  in  fiscal  1976  to 
$151.5  billion  by  fiscal  1981,  as  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Administration; 

□  encourage  a  strengthened  peacemaking 
effort  by  the  United  Nations; 

□  continue  the  "bargaining  chip"  approach 
to  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  this  approach  the 
arms  race  continues  as  negotiations 
center  on  restricting  weapons  that  are  on 
the  drawing  boards  while  leaving  current 
stockpiles  untouched; 

□  end  military  alliances  and  bring  the 
troops  home; 

□  end  nuclear  weapons  production  and 
reduce  nuclear  stockpiles; 

□  publish  a  disarmament  schedule  and 
urge  other  nations  to  join. 

WHICH  AD 
DO  YOU  READ? 

Again  this  year  the  Pentagon  is 
using  the  level  of  Soviet  arms  spend¬ 
ing  to  justify  increased  U.S.  military 
activities.  Yet  during  UN  debate  of  a 
proposal  urging  reductions  in  military 
budgets,  the  U.S.  representative  said, 

".  .  *  it  is  not  even  feasible  for  one 
State  to  compare  its  own  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  of  other  States." 


IN  THE  HOT  SEAT 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION-NEEDS  CONTINUE 


Legislation  specifically  designed  to 
benefit  American  Indians  has  never  been  a 
major  concern  to  a  Congress  which  consis¬ 
tently  fails  to  understand  the  basic  Federal- 
Indian  relationship.  National  Indian 
organizations  have  been  developed  to 
counter  legislative  erosion  of  Indian  treaty 
rights  and  to  urge  a  new  Indian  policy.  The 
churches,  backed  by  broader  constituen¬ 
cies,  might  well  exert  considerable  positive 
influence  if  they  supported  significant  In¬ 
dian  legislation  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
current  one-year  Friend-in-Washington 
program  has  been  the  first  full-time  effort 
by  a  religious  group  to  work  directly  on  the 
legislation  affecting  Indians. 

CONGRESS  vs.  INDIANS 

Over  the  past  century.  Congress  has 
progressively  fallen  away  from  adherence 
to  Indian  treaty  rights.  It  has  repeatedly 
broken  treaties  and  attemped  to  assimilate 
and  relocate  Indians  and  to  reduce  Indian 
sovereignty.  The  Dawes  (Allotment)  Act  of 
1887,  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1 934,  termination  efforts  of  the  50's,  and 
Public  Law  83-280  in  the  60's  mark  some 
of  the  most  far  reaching  Congressional  ac¬ 
tions. 

PROBLEM:  COMPLEXITY 

The  complex  legislative  process  and  the 
confusing  Congressional  structure  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  tribes  to  address  leg¬ 
islative  matters,  let  alone  persuade  Con¬ 
gress  to  act  sympathetically. 

Much  general  legislation,  intended  to 
benefit  all  Americans,  does  not  effectively 
reach  many  Indians.  (Most  education 
monies  and  systems  are  controlled  by  non- 
Indians.  The  average  Indian  dies  before  he 
is  eligible  for  Social  Security.  Reservation 
hospitals  are  both  ineligible  for  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  funds  and  too  underfunded  to 
meet  such  needs.) 

Few  bills  identify  Indian  interests  which 
they  may  affect,  but  most  general  land, 
water,  and  mineral  legislation  has  critical 
impact. 

Contrary  to  popular  assumptions,  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  subcommittees 
do  not  handle  all  Indian  legislation.  There 
are  nine  Senate  committees  and  ten  House 
committees,  not  to  mention  numerous  sub¬ 
committees,  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
some  type  of  program,  service,  or  policy  re¬ 
lating  directly  to  Indians. 

CASE  STUDY:  INDIAN  HOUSING 

Overlapping  jurisdiction  further  compli¬ 
cates  executive  functions.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  responsible  for  parts  of  the  In¬ 
dian  housing  problems.  Traditionally,  Indian 
housing  was  funded  through  the  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs  (it  still  handles  land,  title, 
roads,  and  considerable  contracting).  In 
1 969  HUD  was  given  primary  authority  for 
Indian  housing.  It  has  yet  to  provide  a  set  of 
priorities,  plans,  structure,  or  adequate 
funds  to  meet  Indian  housing  needs.  HUD's 
own  data  shows  a  need  for  over  1 66,000 
housing  units,  and  at  their  present  rate  of 
response  (barring  inflation,  further 
deterioration,  and  population  growth),  it 
will  take  over  16  years  to  meet  1975 
needs! 

The  1974  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  attempted  to  address  In¬ 
dian  housing  deficiencies.  The  Montoya 
amendment  called  for  a  set-aside  of  $15 
million  per  year  for  FY75  and  76  to  build 
new  houses.  Yet  HUD  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Congressional  intent  and  is  using 
the  funds  to  meet  regular  commitments 
made  in  1969.  Ten  Senators  have  pro¬ 
tested  the  misuse  of  the  funds  and  over¬ 
sight  hearings  may  be  needed  to  assure 
HUD's  compliance. 

A  further  complication  is  that  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  for  Indian  housing  are 
handled  by  the  Indian  Health  Service.  It  has 
never  happened  that  all  three  agencies 
were  funded  and  coordinated  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  housing  needs. 

TIME  LAG 

Under  HUD's  procedures  it  often  takes 
1 8  months  to  3  years  to  get  an  application 
approved  and  processed.  New  legislation  is 
being  considered  to  create  an  independent 
agency,  but  this  could  make  funding  even 
less  certain  than  with  HUD.  Obviously 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation  can  be  enacted. 

PROBLEM:  LOW  PRIORITY 

Indian  legislation  often  moves  slowly  be¬ 
cause  Congress  gives  it  a  low  priority.  The 
Submarginal  Lands  Transfer  Act  (see  June 
Newsletter)  finally  passed  last  October 


after  the  subject  had  been  before  Congress 
for  almost  40  years! 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  on 
the  Indian  subcommittees  or  who  have  few 
Indians  in  their  districts  seldom  consider 
the  impact  of  legislation  on  Indians.  Thus 
too  much  effort  is  expended  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  past  errors,  and  meeting  individual 
tribal  problems,  that  should  be  directed 
toward  more  comprehensive  solutions  in 
the  first  place. 

PROGRESS  ON  INDIAN  HEALTH- 
MAYBE 

For  the  first  time  ever,  Indian  health 
needs  have  been  comprehensively  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve¬ 
ment  Act.  The  act,  with  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  Sens.  Jackson  WA  and 
Fannin  AZ,  passed  the  Senate.  The  House 
has  completed  hearings,  cut  some  400 
million  dollars  from  the  seven-year 
authorization,  and  has  essentially  merged 
the  bills  sponsored  by  Rhodes  AZ  (H  R. 
7852)  and  Meeds  WA  (H  R.  2525).  The  bill 
is  bottled  up  in  the  Interior  Committee 
behind  four  controversial  bills.  It  may  get  to 
mark-up  by  late  Feb.,  but  time  is  running 
out,  as  it  has  to  be  reported  out  by 
March  15th  to  be  in  the  budget  for  FY 
77.  Contact  your  Representative  and 
Chairman  James  Haley  of  the  House  In¬ 
terior  Committee.  It  needs  your  support 
now!  Indian  health  needs  must  not  be  put 
off  again. 


FCNL's  one-year  Program  for  Native 
Americans  has  met  a  real  need. 
Although  this  program  is  scheduled  to 
end  March  1 ,  we  hope  a  continued  and 
expanded  program  can  be  set  up  under 
a  broader  sponsorship.  If  this  happens, 
FCNL  will  continue  the  special 
emphasis  on  Indian  legislation  on  an 
interim  basis  until  the  new  program 
begins. 
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NEW  FCNL  STATEMENT  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NUCLEAR  POLICY 


Conservation— Solar  Power- 
Decentralization  Stressed 

FCNL's  General  Committee  adopted  a 
stand  on  energy  and  nuclear  policy  Jan,  25. 
Among  the  points: 

"The  world's  energy  problem  is  a  crucial 
aspect  of  the  struggle  for  human  survival 
and  welfare  on  a  planet  of  limited 
resources.  Energy  policy  formation  should 
be  global,  not  determined  primarily  by  na¬ 
tionalistic,  military,  or  corporate  interests. 
The  choices  are  basically  moral;  what  long¬ 
term  risks  are  justified— risks  of  damage  to 
the  environment,  or  radiation  damage  to 
health,  and  of  limitation  of  the  life-chances 
of  future  generations?" 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  conser¬ 
vation. 

Use  of  renewable  energy  resources  such 
as  solar  energy  should  be  stressed:  "Non¬ 
renewable  energy  sources— oil,  gas,  and 
coal— while  important  in  the  short  term, 
should  in  the  long  run  be  conserved  and 
reserved  for  essential  uses  other  than  the 
production  of  energy." 

A  moratorium  is  urged  on  all  new  con¬ 
struction  licenses  to  build  new  nuclear 
power  plants.  In  the  growing  nuclear  fu¬ 
sion  versus  fission  debate,  more  research 
on  nuclear  fusion  power  should  be  sup¬ 
ported,  while  nuclear  fission  power  which 
uses  plutonium  is  condemned  as 
needlessly  mortgaging  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  freedom  of  future  generations. 

"The  threat  to  peace  results  from  the 
possible  diversion  of  fission  fuel  materials 
for  nuclear  or  chemical  warfare  or  terrorist 


activity. 

"The  threat  to  welfare  results  from  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  reactcv  accidents,  from 
health  damage  due  to  low-level  radioactive 
emissions  associated  with  reactors,  fuel¬ 
processing  plants,  and  waste  storage,  from 
the  radioactive  poisoning  of  the  biosphere, 
and  from  environmental  damage. 

"The  threat  to  freedom  results  from  the 
extreme  amount  of  security  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  sabotage  and  diversion,  especially  at 
reactor  power  plants,  fuel  treatment  plants, 
and  in  transporting  material  between 
them." 

"Storage  of  radioactive  wastes  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  is  so  far  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem." 

It  was  recommended  that:  "During  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  generation  of 
nuclear  fusion  power,  the  authority  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should 
be  expanded  to  regulate  adequately  the 
transfer  and  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium." 

Decentralized  energy  systems  should  be 
encouraged  to  save  energy  and  capital  out¬ 
lay,  reduce  pollution,  and  enhance  the 
freedom  and  self-reliance  of  those  using  it. 
"Decentralization  would  also  counteract 
the  increasing  concentration  of  economic 
and  political  power  in  a  few  giant  energy 
corporations"  .  .  .  and  "encourage  essen¬ 
tially  grass  roots  efforts  ...  to  help  solve 
the  world  energy  problems." 

Write  FCNL  for  full  statement  "S-7." 


New  FCNL  Priorities 

FCNL  priorities  for  1 976  adopted  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  Jan.  25,  1976; 

•  Use  the  new  Congressional  budget  pro¬ 
cess  to  reduce  spending  on  military  pro¬ 
grams  and  increase  spending  for  con¬ 
structive  programs 

•  Support  initiatives  toward  disarmament, 
strengthened  world  institutions,  law  of 
the  seas,  and  economic  policies  which 
narrow  the  poverty  gap  among  and 
within  nations 

•  Support  human  rights  issues  and  ten¬ 
sion  reduction  measures  throughout  the 
world 

•  Work  on  issues  of  civil  liberties,  civil 
rights,  and  criminal  justice  in  proposals 
to  revise  the  criminal  code 

•  Work  on  legislation  affecting  U  S.  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  food  policies 

•  Support  full  employment  legislation 

•  Support  adequate  health  care 

•  Support  tax  reform  and  income  distribu¬ 
tion 

•  Work  on  legislation  affecting  U.S.  en¬ 
ergy  policies 

With  a  sense  of  urgency,  a  special  task 
force  was  established  to  develop  fresh 
perspectives  on  a  new  global  economic  and 
political  order  within  the  context  of  Friends' 
traditions. 


Reminder  —  Midyear  Conference 
May  21-23,  1976 
at  Friends  University,  Wichita,  KS 
Write  FCNL  for  more  information 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10 
other  Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends.  No 
organization  can  speak  officially  for  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Harold  Confer, 
Sylvia  Bronner,  Larry  Newlin,  Steve  W. 
Angell,  Diana  Payne,  Bryan  Michener.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10.00  per  year. 
Published  monthly  except  August. 
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